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For the Companion. 
THE SISTER. 
LETTERS FROM ALICB TO RAY. 


DariinG Ray,—You see, we have been in such trou- 
ble! That is why I have not answered your letter 
sooner. I had hoped to welcome you here by this 
time, and am so sorry you cannot come. Still, you 
would find an unhappy household, I fear, things have 
so changed, but, I must believe, for the best. 

However, let me begin at the beginning. You know 
Horace is a great favorite with everybody, he is so 
winning, so generous, has from his boyhood shown 
such good qualities. 

Papa never thought he was wild, but I confess I used 
to tremble for him, and think he drank too much wine, 
at times. And so he did, (for he has since confessed it 
to me) particularly when alone with his companions. 
Papa has always been a worldly man, though one of 
the kindest of fathers, and it never troubled him as it 
did me to see Horace plunging into all kinds of gaie- 
ties. He has been a successful man, too, and takes 
pride in asserting the fact that he raised himself by 
untiring industry from comparative poverty to be a 
wealthy man. Placing such a valme upon riches as he 
does, it is scarcely a wonder that he is angry at Horace 
for choosing to follow another calling. But I must 
enlighten you. 

Three months ago Horace went out with a party of 
young men to some famous place, I have forgotten 
where; at any rate they were to stay a month or six 
weeks, camp out, take excellent care of themselves, 
become healthily browned by exposure, and bring 
home the fruits of their sojourn in improved muscles 
and fresher spirits. Father very cheerfully filled out-a 
check for expenses, and told him as he gave it that he 
should expect him to settle down to business on his re- 
turn, and so repay him, by increased industry. 

“The house of Germaine & Co. shall be all the better 
off for my summer trip, I promise you,” said Horace. 
“T’ll be master of the business before the year is out.” 

Father smiled shrewdly as he replied that he did not 
doubt it; and I superintended the packing for Horace, 
not without some misgivings, as 1 saw from his list 
what a variety of liquors he intended to carry. But, 
after all, father had confidence in Horace; why should 
not Ihave? I tried again and again to give him some 
good advice, but you know I am younger than he is, 
and he thinks girls have no right to meddle in the af- 
fairs of their brothers when they are men grown. I 
did, however, pluck up the courage to say, as he kissed 
me good-by, : 

“Don’t do or say any thing, dear, that you would be 
ashamed to have God see or hear.” 

He laughed, called me a little religious goose, and 
went away. 

I don’t know, sometimes, whether I am a Christian 
or not, but I do know that the welfare of my dear 
brother is very precious to me, and some way I seem 
to take on trouble about him. I did so after he had 
gone—imagined him in all sorts of dangers, both from 
accident and the wild companionship of the young men 
who went with him. And I could always pray so fer- 
vently for him! Soin time I learned to trust all into 
the hands of God. That is the only way. 

Well, the weeks slipped by, and Horace came back. 
He had grown brown from exposure, but there was 
another change for which I could not account. His 
face had altered; the expression was different. I felt 
it as he kissed me, and his arms seemed to cling to me 
longer than usual. > 

“What is it?” I asked, looking curiously at him. 

“You shall know soon,” he replied, and hurried 
away. 

I did know soon, darling. 

A great and wonderful change has come over my 
brother, and poor father is fearfully angry. He so de- 
pended upon Horace to carry on the business, has 
built such high hopes of his succeeding him, that I sup- 
pose it seems like a cruel disappointment. For you 
must know that the business was always distasteful to 
Horace, who wanted long ago to study for a lawyer, 
but papa over-persuaded him. Now I suppose it is 
doubly so, for he says he has returned home a thor- 
oughly changed man in heart and opinions, and that 
he feels impressed that he must prepare himself for an- 
other calling. 

I tremble when I think of papa and his set ways, his 
—I fear—dislike of all religious things. A man who 
professed to bea Christian cheated him once, and he 
can never get over it. On all occasions he is used for a 
foil and an excuse. If wicked men only knew what 
baleful effects follow such hypocrisy, I think they 
would not dare to disgrace the cause they pretend to 
love. Since Horace came home we have had stormy 
times. Father is terribly angry with him, and I do not 
know what will come of it. ALICE. 

Dear Ray,—The trouble has come to a climax at 
last. Poor Horace has been so fretted and miserable 
that I cannot but pity him, for father plies him with ar- 
guments that are sometimes so hard to answer! He 
calls him an undutiful son, and shows ‘plainly that he 
has lost his regard for him. This is very hard to bear, 
for Horace was always more than ordinarily sensitive, 
but I think his resolution remains unchanged. He is 





willing to go into the store if so much time may be al- 
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lowed him for study; but father says all or nothing. 
And yesterday Horace called me into his room. 


“ ‘The nearest Gospel minister is ten mile,’ said the 
grandmother. ‘The night is too awful, even for them 


‘‘What shall I do?” he cried. “Father is determined | that know the way. You look like a Christian gentle- 


and I am miserable, Since you have been the cause of 
all this commotion you must at least advise me.” 

“Since I have been the cause!” I cried, astonished. 

“Yes; do you remember the words you used, the 
advice you gave as I left you to take that trip to the 
mountajns? I seemed to forget them then and there, 
but afterwards, when we were in the midst of our 
pleasures, they came to me again and again. I tried to 
banish them; I laughed them off; I was even angry 
with you when they would be heard. Well, one day, 
volunteering to go off on some wild freak alone, I lost 
myself. Night was coming on; and with it a terrific 
storm. I knew by the color of the sky and the flight 
of the birds that trouble was in the atmosphere. What 
to do I did not know. The place was mountainous, 
the way strange. After wandering a while, I happened 
upon a poor, desolate-looking little house, very small 
it seemed in the midst of that wilderness of rocks. On 
my knocking for admission an old woman came to the 
door, and when I asked for shelter, she said, 

“ ‘Sir, we are in great trouble here, but you are wel- 
come. Perhaps God has sent you to comfort us.’ 

“They were in great trouble. In one corner of the 
room, which, with the narrow hall, took up the entire 
floor, lay a young man perhaps near my own age. 

“He had met with an accident in blasting, they said, 
and he was very near his end. The light fell upon his 
face as the woman led me forward; a handsome face, 
but so pale and frightfully livid with the shadows that 
were creeping from brow to lip! I was awed in that 
presence. The man was evidently unwilling to dic, 
and yet perfectly sensible that his hour was come. The 
light from the great pine knots—they had no candles— 
played in fitful flashes of red and yellow, revealing the 
homely, humble surroundings—the uncouth clock, the 
straight, rude chairs, the pine bed, the board floor, the 
coarse faces of mother and grandmother, who stood 
one on each side, watching him almost helplessly. 

“<I want somebody to pray for me—I must have 
somebody to pray for me,’ he moaned from time to 
time. 





man, sir. O, won’t you pray with him ?’ 

“I don’t know what power impelled me, sister, but I 
did fall on my knees, and I did pray for that departing 
soul. And what my thoughts were that night and part 
of the next day as I watched the dead in that lowly 
mountain hut none but my God will ever know!” 

O, cousin, darling, what could I counsel him? 


A week later. —I have not been able until now to fin- 
ish my letter. But at last there is open rupture. Fa- 
ther has decided upon his course. Horace had a little 
money of his own. Upon this, he tells me, he will live 
with the greatest care, for poor father in his anger de- 
clares he shall not stay here. 

I have just come from my brother’s humble lodgings, 
but he is so happy, except in his trouble that he cannot 
be reconciled with father, who is not the same man 
since. I think Horace has done right. I told my fa- 
ther so, and it angered him. ALICE. 


DaruinG,—I should have written you in the interval 
since my last letter, but father has been terribly ill. 
One night he grew more than usually excitable over 
my brother’s course. He tried to compel me to blame 
him, declared that he was utterly disappointed in both 
his children, and then of a sudden his face changed 
and he fell back. I was never so frightened. I thought 
he was dead, and that I had killed him. O, you know 
not what agonies I endured until he was restored to 
consciousness. I have been nursing him for six weeks. 
Most of the time he was as weak and passive as a child. 
Sometimes, in his fits of depression, he mentions Hor- 
ace, but to my extreme surprise, always to upbraid 
himself and commend my brother. Night and day I 
watched beside him, and it was, I believe, the pleas~ 


antest duty lever performed when I led him out into. 


his own favorite sitting-room, and placed him in the 
accustomed easy chair. I asked him if I could do any 
thing more for him. 

“One thing,” he said, looking up. “Send for Horace, 
send my eldest born here, that I may ask him to for- 





give me. My eyes are opened. The boy must have 
been praying for his old father. He was right, I was 
wrong;” then he repeated, emphatically, “he was 
right, I was wrong. I see things differently now. God 
be thanked for my two good children.” 

I hurried away, for the tears were running, I was so 
overcome. Horace had been there every day, some- 
times had stood over father, sometimes had prayed 
when we thought him asleep or inscnsible. I knew I 
should find him there, yes, on the lounge in the hall. 

‘What, father is worse ?” he cried, seeing my agita- 
tion. “I thought’”— 

“No, no; better—better in soul and body. Come, 
he has asked for you.” We went in together. The 
hard expression was gone out of my father’s face; in- 
stead, it looked grieved. 

‘“‘Horace—my boy—my first-born,” he cried, extend- 


*|ing his trembling hand, “forgive your old, foolish, 


hard-hearted father.” 

“My dear, kind father!” cried Horace, and the words 
were almost a sob. 

‘*You shall come back to me, my boy. I have seen 
the edge of time; I have looked into eternity. I have 
been a money-grasping, God-forgetting man all my 
days. Teach me, boy, how to gain the eternal riches— 


the kingdom of heaven.” ' 
O, it was the happiest, happiest moment of all my 
life! 


ALICE. 





For the Companion. 


THE SIGNAL ROCK. 


“The shadows fall on the dial, Thaddy, and daddy 
will be turning the cove; surely you would not have my 
good man look at the signal rock and find no welcome 
there ?” 

“I saw the shadow fall sooner than you, mother. If 
you look out of the window you will see Minnie already 
throwing kisses to you from the knoll yonder. I just 
wanted to drive a few more nails into the Nelson, so I 
told her to run on before me and unfurl the welcome. 
I'll be there before she gets the cord untied.” 

“Aye, Isee her! the pretty elf!” cried the wife. “Ah, 
grandam, how I wish you could see her too, as she 
stands there in the golden sunset. I do believe she is 
spreading her wings to fly away.” 

A sigh escaped the lips of the blind grandam, and 
her voice was plaintive as she said, “Daughter, the 
Lord has blessed thee in thy children even as He 
blessed me in mine. May they comfort thee when 
thou sittest like me in the grey twilight of age.” 

“Nay, grandam, you should not speak in that 
wailing tone of thine,” returned the wife, who had been 
better pleased had her husband’s mother omitted the 
reference to her own offspring. ‘I do not see why you 
need call your life a grey twilight, when you are the 
most comfortable of us all, sitting here in your clean 
mob-caps, eating the best of oat-meal, and never stinted 
in the salmon.” 

“Nay, daughter, it is neither the porridge, nor the 
caps, nor the salmon, that makes the old heart warm,” 
piped the grandam. 

“What is it, then, you must nee ls be hankering after ?” 
returned the wife, sharply. ‘Do you not always have 
the first sup at the tea? And you know very well, I 
broiled the birds Thaddy caught in his net, instead of 
stewing them as we all like best, just because you in- 
sisted on them broiled.” ‘ 

“Aye, so yer did, daughter. The Lord be thanked 
for my many mercies. Ye are a good son’s wife; there 
be many a worse, where there be one that is better. 
Wait till ye be old yourself, and then ye will under- 
stand what the old heart wants. But I wonder at ye, 
daughter, that ye should trust Minnie upon the sands 
alone! Why does not Thaddy go along? I hear him 
still hammering at the boat.” 

“You do well to remind me of the lad,” cried the 
wife, hastily. 

“Thaddy ! I say, lad, do you not see the sun is clean 
down? Why do you not go along, and Minnie alone 
upon the sands ?” 

“J’m going, mother,” shouted Thaddy.. “This- is- 
the very last nail. Look at the Nelson,. mother, is it 
not a‘beauty? Now just you have that chowder 
hot; I’m hungry. Hark! I can hear the fish-horn! 
Hurraft!” 

Thaddy caught up his right foot and hopped along on 
the left, then took up his left and hopped along on his 
right. Suddenly putting. both feet to the ground he 
darted away like a.fawn, nor paused until he stood 
upon the signal rock, holding his breath with a strange 
feeling of: feay. and, self-reproach. There upon the 
straight pole fluttered the “all’s well,” and upon the: 
rock lay.a few. pebbles and sea shells, but the golden 
ringlets.of:the sister were nowhere to be seen,. nor, 
listen hard..as, ever he could, could he hear the. gay. 
carols with:which, when alone, she was accustomed to. 
beguile the happy. moments. 

“Minnie! M-i-n-n-ive!” 

There was no answer, Only the. sullen thug of the 
wave as it broke over the strand. 

‘Bhaddy’s feet seemed fettered as he. flew.up and down 
the beach, hoping, in one bend or another, fo discover 
the trnant’s hiding place. He shouted until his. voice 
grew husky with terror. Qnace or twice he fancied he 
heard a shriek which seemed to be wafted upon the in- 
bound breeze, but although he examined every inch of 
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sand and water, nothing was visible but a speck ofa 
boat, and a sail in the distance. 

Afraid to return home, and hoping his father might 
be able to throw some light upon, Minnie’s disappear- 
ance, Thaddy continued his search until the fisherman’s 
boat was seen gliding toward the shore. O, blessed 
sight! how hopefully it sped along! The oars cutting 
their way in deep, clear lines that bespoké the skill of 
the boatman. His father was singing. Ah, then, Min- 
nie must be safe! 

“Thaddy, my boy, halloa!” 

“‘Halloa, daddy !” 

“Give us a helping hand, lad—steady! Bring the 
baskets, great run of luck to-day! Halloa, Minnie! 
haven’t you hid long enough? Come, out with you, 
my little lark, I am waiting for my welcome kiss!” 

As the fisherman spoke, he looked up and around in 
search of his household pet. -Thaddy quaked from 
head to foot. 

“O, daddy! O, daddy!” cried the boy, flinging him- 
self upon the sands in a paroxysm of agony, “Minnie’s 
gone. I can’t find her. She came out first to let out 
the signal, and when I got here she was nowhere to be 
found.” 

“Gone!” The eyes of the fisherman seemed starting 
from their sockets. More than one child had been 
missed from the sands at sunset, who had been missed 
forever. ‘Minnie gone! and you stood here waiting 
for me like a stone? Getup! Gettothe house! See 
if she is there! Let them know! Fly!” 

Thaddy need not be told that twice. The wind 
could not have outstripped him as he flew. 

In vain was the fisherman’s agonizing cry, in vain 
the frantic grief of the mother, and the prayers of the 
blind grandam. Torches flickered along the shore 
night after night, and the watch-fire on the signal rock 
only died out with the fisherman’s hope. The white- 
capped waves crept on and on to the pebbled beach, but 
no blue-eyed Minnie returned to lave her dimpled 
hands in the feathery foam, or gather up the gleaming 
treasures they flung on the shore. 


Part II. 
MINNIE’S BAD AND GOOD FORTUNES. 

Minnie having wafted her airy kisses to her admiring 
mother, proceeded to the signal rock and unfurled the 
flag, which for years had waved the home welcome to 
the returning fisherman. 

Having done her duty, and Thaddy not appearing as 
he promised to do, Minnie next approached the shore, 
and commenced to play with a small skiff, which was 
lightly fastened to its mooring. Seating herself upon 
the wooden bench, she thoughtlessly plied the oars as 
she had often seen her father do, and was only aroused 
from her pastime when she became sensible that the 
skift was receding from the shore. Every dip of the 
oars with which she endeavored to retrieve herself, 
only gave impetus to the treacherous craft, and it 
floated farther and farther away, until with a few rapid 
eddies it glided into the current, whose course was 
toward the open sea. As the oars fell from her hands 
and her head became dizzy, poor Minnie caught the 
faint outline of Thaddy’s figure upon the signal rock, 
and with vigorous shrieks endeavored to make known 
to him her danger. What more followed, Minnie could 
never remember, save that she was hungry, and cold, 
and dreamed hideous visions, until she opened her eyes 
on board of an outward bound ship, and saw the pity- 
ing face of a stranger bending above her. 

“Mamma,” murmured Minnie. 

“Yes, darling, your own dear mamma.” 

Minnie looked again, then raised herself upon her 
elbow and gazed thoughtfully around the cabin, the 
strange bed, with its curtains and fixtures, then back 
again to the sweet, pitying face, and said, half aloud : 

“Pm drownded, I suppose, and you are one of the 
mermaids I have heard singing down in the sea!” 

The lady smiled, smoothed back the fair hair, but did 
not reply. 

Minnie looked again, more minutely than before, and 
her lips began to quiver. 

“Please, dear mermaid, to let me gp back to mamma; 
I want to see daddy and brother Thaddy ; they will be 
looking for me all night.” ‘ 

The lady lifted Minnie from the cot and held her 
close to her breast, wrapping her arms around the child 
as one fondles her dearest pets. 

‘What is your name, little one ?” 

“Minnie.” 

“And what is your father’s name ?” 

“Daddy.” 

“Well, I will tell you a story about little Minnie. 
We found her asleep in a boat all alone out on the open 
sea, with no one to take care of her but the angels. 
Can you tell how Minnie came there ?” 

“Minnie was a naughty girl, that’s how!” sobbed the 
chiid. ‘Daddy told me never to go to the water alone, 
but Thaddy didn’t come! O, dear! if you please, Miss 
Mermaid, I wish I hadn’t a went. Couldn’t you tie me 
on to a stick just as we do the “all’s well,” and push 
me up through the sea?” 

‘Listen, Minnie. Do not be afraid of me. I am no 
mermaid at all, only a good woman like your mamma, 


and I will take care of you until she comes for you. | 


But you must try and think. what your father’s name 
is, or we can never find him.” 

But with all the kindness and attention with which 
the little waif was surrounded, it was not in human na- 
ture to be satisfied. She wept, and struggled, and 
pined, but she lived for all that, and as the days flew 


by her tears grew fewer and her laugh louder, until, | that she had become so poor, 80 very poor, that she was 


when the good ship Harriet sailed into New York Bay 


Minnie forgot to weep. The wonders of the great hu-' into tears. 
man babel surpassed those of the fisherman’s cot, and | 
although she never forgot the incidents of her child- | hospital,” and he went at once to his elder brothers and 
hood, she learned to love her kind benefactress, and be prayed of them to come to the help of their unfortu- 
happy in her new home. Indeed, never did ocean waif nate mother and send her some money, for these young 
float into a snugger harbor than did golden-haired men had an estate and were living at their ease. 


Minnie. 


Mrs. Redell, to whose protection the captain of the give their mother any thing. 
Harriet had consigned his charge, having recently | 
buried her only daughter, clung to her protege with rare away, sold‘his new clothes and the beautiful gold watch 
tenderness. At first she had fully intended to seek out which was so dear to him as his beloved teacher’s gift, 
Minnie’s parents and restore her to them; but as the and hurried away to his mother with the money. And 
little girl grew more fond and forgetful, she satisfied as she received the gift her heart swelled with joy. 


| mously, forgive the raids upon my finest Hollands; but 


her conscience with some slight inquiries, and legally 
adopted the child as her own. 

Reared amid the refining influences of ease and lux- 
ury Minnie developed into girlhood, possessing those 
rare graces of intelligence and modesty always more 
attractive than mere personal beauty, and which be- 
come sure passports to the favor of the good. She was 
also sensible that her Heavenly Father, having bestowed 
upon her leisure to enjoy the elegancies of life, had a 
right to expect she would employ it wisely, and for the 
good of her fellow-creatures. With all kindly charities 
Minnie was familiar, and she found in New York city 
a vast field for her mission labors. 

No sooner had the late civil war cOmmenced its 
deadly ravages, than Minnie turned her attention to 
alleviating the sufferings of our brave soldiers. At this 
juncture Mrs. Redell persists that she lost sight of her 
entirely. 2 

One day, after having been temporarily invisible, 
Minnie presented herself in the parlor. 

“1 was thinking of going to the private hospital in 
B—— Street, to day, ma’am, and would be very glad if 
you feel inclined to accompany me.” 

Mrs. Redell laid down the new magazine, and lifted 
her hands in astonishment. 

“Now I do utter my solemn protest against any such 
innovation. I don’t object to your spending our united 
jointures in flannel night-gowns and wrappers, or to 
your making lint in your sleep, and I also magnani- 


when it comes to mousing around hospitals, and hunt- 
ing up fevers and small-pox, and bringing home infec- 
tious diseases, I think, as the mistress of this family, I 
have a duty to perform.” 

“Well,” rejoined Minnie, laughing, “I expected some 
little opposition, and that was why I solicited the pleas- 
ure of your company. ButI must go. To be strictly 
confidential, there is a bit of romance about this visit.” 

' “QO! if there is any sentiment awakened, do by all 
means cultivate it. I had almost given you over as 
incorrigible.” 

“You will laugh at me, of course, but I do not mind 
telling you. Do you remember when the Thirty-sec- 
ond Regiment marched through Broadway that I 
pointed out to you a private, whose face, I told you, I 
had seen in my dreams ?” 

“QO, the one to whom you tossed your bouquet ?” 

“Yes. I sent it to make him look up.” 

“He saluted splendidly. I remember that.” 

“And had such a smile! such frank, winning eyes!” 

“Well, I don’t remember that, I only recall the mil- 
itary salute. But what of him?” 

“Jeffers says he saw him in the B—— hospital yester- 
day, and that he is terribly mangled. Now don’t hold 
‘up your warning finger, nor shake your precious head, 
I am going to see him, and Dr. Bane and his lady will 
take me with them.” 

Mrs. Redell mused doubtfully, and Minnie went on. 

“T cannot tell what it was about that face that inter- 
ested me so much, but it does seem as if I knew that 
man. When he took up that bouquet and placed it in 
his vest, and gave me that smile and bow, I felt as if he 
belonged to me.” 

“He wasn’t an American, I am sure of that,” replied 
Mrs. Redell. 

“Well, I am going to see him.” 

“Very-well, Minnie, if you are so bent uponit. But 
do remember that the rest of us are not romantic, and 
be as prudent as you can.” 

As the little party passed from one cot to the other 
distributing their store of jellies and oranges, Minnie’s 
eyes flew hither and thither in search of her favorite. 
The poor battered victim of war stretched beneath the 
white spread of the hospital cot was very unlike the 
manly figure she had seen moving down Broadway, but 
she recognized the face despite its pallor, but not until 
his earnest gaze had fixed her attention. 

Approaching him, she begged his acceptance of fruit. 

_A smile—the old sunny smile—the smile she had 
somehow seen all the days of her life, stole over his 
face. 

“Bless you!” he murmured. “You are the same 
lady that threw the bouquet. I have it now. I wore it 
on my heart through every battle; it made me brave! 
I knew we should meet again.” 

Minnie’s blue eyes opened wider and wider! The 
soldier’s face grew a shade paler, and then a great cry 
escaped from both. 

Minne and Thaddy had met again. 

To be continued. 
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JEAN VIGIER. 

Translated from the French for the Companion. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” Listen to the 
history of a child who remembered this commandment 

and who still lives, Jean Vigier, 
He was only six years old when he lost his father. 
At first his mother had a competence, but she at last 
became so poor that she was driven from her home be- 
cause she could not pay the rent, and she had nothing 
toeat. Jean was then nine and a half years old. He 
was at college, where he studied so well and carried off 
so many prizes that the prefect made him a present of 
a fine gold watch. 
One day a good minister, who had always loved Jean, 
came to see him. Here he learned that some charitable 





| persons had interested themselves so much in his little 
| friend that they had given the prefect or superinten- 
| dent money enough to keep him in the college. He 
| then informed the child that his mother was sick, and 
going to the hospital. At these words little Jean burst 


“No, no!” said he, “my mother shall not go to the 


Aias! their hearts were so hard that they refused to 


Weeping at their unnatural conduct, the child went 


Happy mother! this dutiful son was more precious to’ crept out of his concealment and followed cautiously 


her than silver. 


after them in the hope of learning something as to the 


She was so sick that it was necessary to hire a nurse | fate of his poor comrade, who, from certain expressions 


and pay for medicines, which soon exhausted Jean’s | 


dropped by the ruffians, as they passed, he had no 


purse. Then this brave little Jean, who had nothing | doubt was already in their hands. 


more to sell, left college and went and asked for em- 
ployment in the kitchen of an inn. 

Never did an inn-boy do better service. His employ- 
ers were so charmed with him that they raised his wages 
yearly. Every six months the happy child carried the 
greater part of his wages to his mother. 

In the month of August, 1837, a gold medal was sent 
to Jean Vigier. 

‘For what ?” innocently inquired Jean. 

“You have gained the prize of virtue ;” which made 
the astonished child crimson with modest pleasure. 

“Sirs,” he said, quietly, “children who love and serve 
God, ought always to help and comfort their parents.” 





TO THE WORKERS. 
PRESENTS SOON TO BE GIVEN. 
In the second week in July next we shall give 
Six Watches, 
Six Costly Sets of the Garden Croquet Game 
Six Beautiful Photograph Albums, 


to the eighteen old subscribers who, up to the Ist of 
July, ghall have obtained the largest numbers of new 
subscribers to the present volume of the Companion. 

Since the offer of these gifts was made but one or 
two of our young friends have sent us more than 
twenty new names each. 

Four weeks remain before it can be known who are 
entitled to these costly tokens of respect from the pub- 
lishers of the Companion. 

There are four weeks, then, in which to make a final 
effort for a prize that will be richly worth all the time 
any boy or girl will give to secure it. 

Will you try for one of them ? 


Remember! For each new name sent us by an old 
subscriber we give a premium that is worth from eighty 
cents to one dollar. If you fail to obtain one of the 
gifts, the premiums will amply pay for the time spent 
in securing new subscribers. 


OLD JACK THE DONKEY. 


Old Jack was as sleek and well-looking an ass 

As ever on common munched thistle or grass, 

And, though ‘twas not gaudy, that jacket of brown 
Was the pet of the young and*the pride of the town. 


And, indeed, he might well look so comely and trim, 
When his young master Joe was so gentle to him, 
For never did child more affection beget 

Than was felt by young Joe for this four-footed pet. 


Joe groomed him and fed him, and, each market-day, 
Would talk to his darling the whole of the way; 

And Jack before dawn would be pushing the door, 

As though he would say, ‘Up, Joe, slumber no more.” 





One day Jack was wandering along the roadside, 
When an urchin the donkey maliciously eyed; 
And aiming too surely at Jack a sharp stone, 

It struck the poor beast just below the shin-bone. 


Joe soothed and caressed him and coaxed him until 
They came to a stream by the side of the hill, 

And with the cool water he washed the swollen limb, 
And after this fashion kept talking to him :— 


“Poor Jack, did they pelt him—the coward so sly: 
I wish I'd been there with ay ae standing by; 
It doesn’t bleed now—'twill be well in a trice; 
There, let me just wash it; now isn't it nice?” 


And Jack nestled down with his soft velvet nose, 

As close as he could under Joe's ragged clothes; 

And he looked at his master as though he would say, 
“I’m sure I can never your kindness repay.” 

Dear children, remember ‘tis cruel, ‘tis shame, 

To tease the dumb creatures, by whatever name. 
God has made them all for our pleasure and use, 
And whatever is His it's sin to abuse. 





For the Companion. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF TWO YANKEE 
SOLDIERS. 


A party of soldiers from one of the goverment iron- 


Emerging from the cane-brake he saw, at no great 
distance, a chimney of a ruined building, and carefully 
picked his way thither, seeing nothing, however, of the 
rebels. He climbed the chimney on the inside by the 
iron cross-ties, and peering out at the top he espied a 
deserted plantation about a furlong distant, and four men 
evidently making their way towards it. Three of them 
seemed to be rebel soldiers, and the fourth, whose hands 
were tied behind him, he concluded was his friend Mur- 
dock, though the distance and the dim light prevented 
him from positively recognizing him. 

He descended quickly from his perch and hastened 
in the same direction, covering his course as much as 
possible by the shadow of trees. He soon saw that the 
house on the old plantation was lighted, and as he drew 
nearer he was made more and more certain of the pres- 
ence of a considerable company of men, apparently met 
for an evening carousal. 

Resolved not to quit the spot till he had ascertained 
whether his comrade was there, and had done what he 
could to aid his escape, Munroe stealthily approached 
the house in the gathering darkness and hid himself in 
the thick foliage of a tall vine that clung about one of 
the corners. Here he managed to secure a position 
that commanded a view within the lighted room, and 
watched, rifle in hand, the movements of its occupants. 

Around a table in the centre, covered with demijohns 
and glasses, he saw half a dozen ragged rebels seated, 
laughing, swearing, toasting the Southern confederacy, 
and singing drunken songs, while in a corner upon the 
floor, guarded by a single soldier, lay Murdock, gagged 
and pinioned, and with his eyes shut in apparent uncon - 
sciousness. 

The fiery liquor in the demijohns soon told upon the 
men, and having worked themselves up to a pitch of 
fury in their hatred of the “Yanks,” they began to ex- 
ercise themselves accordingly by tormenting their pris- 
oner. They kicked him, pricked him with bayonets, 
spit in his face, smoked in his eyes, dragged him to the 
wood fire that burned on the hearth and scorched his 
skin, and tearing the gag from between his jaws they 
almost choked him by dashing tumblers of whiskey 
into his mouth. 

All this and the nameless indignities of language 
Murdock bore with scarcely a sign, till when they talked 
of “wetting him down” with whiskey and setting him 
on fire, his eyes opened and glared, his hands twitched 
convulsively in their fetters, and his friend at the win- 
dow could see plainly that his previous stupor had been 
only feigned. 

Instantly, with all the force of concentrated rage that 
had been gathering in him at the sight of his comrade’s 
abuse by the dastardly Southerners, and with his finger 
already on the trigger of his rifle, Munroe shouted : 

“Up and at’em, Peter! There's enough out here to 
help ye!” 

Just as he said this he fired into the room and kilied 
the leader, and Murdock, springing to his feet on the 
instant, dealt such terrible blows with his iron-manacled 
hands as soon laid three of his tormentors senseless 
and bleeding at his feet. 

Only one of the remaining rebels showed any fight, 
but Munroe, entering, soon dispatched him with his pis- 
tol. The rest, evidently supposing that a large company 
of Federal soldiers had arrived, and having little but 
“whiskey courage” to boast of at best, made good their 
retreat at the back door. Munroe soon released his 
friend’s hands, and together the two soldiers made their 
way towards theriver, where, after considerable wander- 
ing, they arrived on board the tug-boat the next morning, 
well nigh exhausted. 

—~oo—__—___—_ 

THE POOR MUSICIAN AND HIS MATE. 

One beautiful summer day there was a great festival 
in the large park at Vienna. This park is called by the 
people the Prater. It is full of lovely trees, splendid 














clads set to watch the coast of Georgia, were one day 
sent up a small river in a tug-boat to reconnoitre and 
procure game. 

Landing at a place which they supposed to be far out- 
side the rebel pickets, they became somewhat scattered, 
and two of them, John Munroe and Peter Murdock, 
were so intent on shooting wild fowl that they strayed 
into some marshes out of sight of the shore. 

Here their success was such that they forgot the cau- 
tion necessary in that dangerous locality, and ,each one 
following closely the wild game, they finally became 
separated from one another. 

The coming on of dusk warned Munroe that it was 
time to return, when he discovered the perilous distance 
to which he had gone, and wondered at the absence of 
his companion, for he now bethought him that he had 
not even heard the sound of his rifle for the last fifteen 
minutes. This was remarkable, since the game was so 
plenty that they had found a good chance for their shots 
almost as fast as they could reload. ‘ 

Munroe began to be seréously concerned. Probabili- 
ties of foul play suggested themselves to his mind, and 
when he reflected that, for aught he knew, he had wan- 
dered into a nest of rebels, the view of his own safety 
was not at all cheering. 

Determined to ascertain if possible the whereabouts 
of his comrade, he shouted his name as loudly as he 
could, and was just starting to search for him when he 
heard the report of a gun, and felt the wind of a bullet 
that whistled close to his head. 

He was now certain that he had fallen into a rebel 
ambush and was already marked. by the enemy, and 
without waiting to see for himself what odds might be 
against him, he turned and plunged into a neighboring 
cane-brake, where he was sure no pursuer could track 
him without the aid of dogs. He plainly heard the 
voices of men close behind him, and hastened to conceal 
himself in the dark thicket, hoping they would pass 
without seeing him. 

Almost immediately three rebel soldiers came by, 
swearing at a fearful rate, and by the allusions made 
evidently to him in their conversation, he could judge 
how little his life would have been worth had he fallen 
into their hands just then. They did not discover him, 








however, and as soon as they were well ahead, Munroe 


walks, and little rustic pleasure houses. At the time of 
which I am speaking there were people there, some 
young and some old, and many strangers too. And all 
those who were there enjoyed such a scene as they had 

robably never beheld before. Be that as it may, the 
>rater was almost covered with the crowds of people. 
Among the number were organ-grinders, beggars, and 
girls who played on harps. There stood an old musician. 
He had once been a soldier, but his pension was not 
enough to live on. Still he didn’t like to beg; there- 
fore, on this particular festival day he took his violin 
and played unger an old tree in the park. He hada 
good, faithful old dog along with him, which lay at his 
feet and held an old hat in his mouth, so that passers-by 
might cast coins in it for the poor old man. 

On the day of the festival which I have now men- 
tioned the dog sat before him, with theold hat. Many 
people went by and heard the old musician playing, but 
they didn’t throw much in. I wonder the people did 
not give him more, for he was truly a pitiable object. 
His face was covered with scars received in his country’s 
battles, and he wore a long, gray coat, such as he had 
kept ever since he had been in the army. He even had 
his old sword by his side, and would not consent to 
walk in the streets without carrying his trusty friend 
with him. He had only three fingers on his right hand, 
so he had to hold the bow of his violin with these. A 
bullet had taken off the two others, and almost at the 
same time a cannon ball had taken off his left leg. The 
last money he had had been spent in buying new 
strings for his violin, and he was now playing with all 
his strength the old marches he had played so often 
when a boy with his father. He looked sad enough as 
he saw the multitudes pass by in their strength, and 
Atte and beauty, but whenever they laughed it was 

ike a dagger to his soul, for he knew that on that very 
evening he would have to go to bed supperless, hungry 
as he was, and lie on a straw couch in a little garret 
room. His old dog was better off, for he often found a 
bone here and there to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
| It was late in the afternoon; his hopes were almost like 
| the sun—they were both going down together. He 
| placed his old yiolin down by his side and leaned 
| against an old tree. The tears streamed down his 
| scarred cheeks. He thought that none of that giddy 
| crowd saw him, but he was much mistaken. Not far 
| off stood a gentleman in fine clothes, who had a kind 
| heart. He listened to the old musician, and when he 
| saw that no one gave him any thing, his heart was 
touched with sympathy. He finally went to the dog, 
and looking into the hat saw only two little copper 
coins in it. He then said to the old musician : 

“My good friend, why don’t you play longer ?” 
| “0,” replied the old man, “my dear sir, I cannot. 
My r old arm is so tired that I cannot hold the bow 
' Besides, I have had no dinner, and have little prospect 
of supper.” 





| 
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The old man wiped his face with his feeble hands 
The kind gentleman with whom he talked resolved to 
aid him as best he could. He gave him a piece of gold, 


d sai 
“Ti pay you if you will loan me your violin for one 
r. ” 


our. 

“OQ,” said the musician, “this piece of money is 
worth more than half a dozen old fiddles like mine.” 

“Never mind,” said the gentleman; “I only want to 
hire it one hour.” 

“Very well; you can do what you will,” said the 
owner. 

The gentleman took the fiddle and bow in his hands, 
and then said to the old man, 

“Now, my mate, you take the money, and I will 
*,. I am quite sure people will give us something.” 

Now was not that a singular musical association ? 
They had just become acquainted, and immediately 
entered into an arrangement to work together for the 
public. The strange gentleman began to play. His 
mate leoked at him with great wonder. He was so 
stirred that he could hardly believe it was his old vio- 
lin that such beautiful sounds came from. Every note 
was like a pearl. The first piece had not been finished 


, before the people, observing the strange sight, and 


hearing such wonderful music, stomped @ moment in 
curiosity. Every one saw that the fine-looking gentle~ 
mun was playing for the poor man, but none knew who 
he was. By-and-by the people began to drop money 
into the hat, and the old dog seemed delighted to re- 
ceive so many pieces of gold for his master. The cir- 
cle of hearers became larger and larger. Even the 
coachmen of the splendid carriages begged the people 
inside to stop and hear the music. Still the money in- 
creased. Gold, silver and copper were thrown into the 
hat by old and young. The old dog began to growl. 
What in the world can be the matter? One gentle- 
man, as he dropped a large piece of money into the 
hat, had struck him on the nose, and he came very 
near letting the hat and money fall. But it soon be- 
came so heavy he could not hold it any longer. 

“Empty your hat, old man,” said the people, “and 
we will fill -it again for you.” He pulled out an old 
handkerchief and wrapped themoney in it, and put it 
in his old violin bag. 4 

The stranger kept on playing, and the people cried 
out, “Bravo! bravo!” in great joy. He played first 
one tune and then another. Even children seemeu 
carried away with ‘rapture. At last he played that 
splendid song, ‘“‘God Bless the Emperor Francis!” All 
hats and caps flew off their heads, for the people loved 
their emperor. The song finally came toanend. The 
hour was ended, and the musician handed back the 
violin to the old man. 

“Thank you,” said he. “May God bless you!” and 
he disappeared in the crowd. 

“Who is he? who is he?” said the people. ‘Where 
does he come from?” A certain person sitting in one 
of the coaches said, 

“J know him. It is Alexander Boucher, the distin- 
guished violinist. Itis just like him. He saw the old 
man needed help, and he determined to help him in 
the best way he could.” 

The people then gave three cheers for Boucher, and 
put more money in the old man’s hat. When he went 
home that evening he was richer than he had ever been 
before. When he went to his bed he folded his hands 
and prayed that God might bless good Boucher, so that 
wifen he should get to be an old man he might have 
good friends. 

Now I believe that there were two happy people that 
night in Vienna. Of course the poor old musician re- 
joiced now that he was out of want; but of more value 
to him than all his money was the consolation that 
somebody had proved a friend to him. For it does us 
all good to know that we have friends, even though 
they are of no farther advantage to us. There was an- 
other who was happy, and that was the good man 
Boucher. How could he goto bed that night without 
thanking God for putting it into his heart to be kind to 
the old, friendless, starving soldier. 

Now, children, this is a big world. Look around 
you, and you will always find that you can do some- 
thing to make this world of ours better, as well as 
yourselves happier. 





For the Companion. 


THE FOOL’S REPLY. 

A gentleman, Mr. Stevens, was once upon a journey, 
when he came to a place where four roads met. As he 
was unacquainted with the road, he began to look 
about for some one to direct him, when his eye fell 
upon an overgrown boy who was lolling over a fence 
near the only house he had passed for miles. 

“Hello!” he called out, “hello, bubby, can you tell 
me where this road leads to ?” 

“Don’t you know?” asked the boy, sudden anima- 
tion lighting up his dull face. 

“Of course not.” 

“Sartain ?” 

“To be sure not. Do you?” 

“Marm, marm!” bawled out the over-joyed simple- 
ton, starting for the house on the trot without answer- 
ing Mr. Stevens, “marm, here’s a feller that’s a bigger 
tool than I be, for he don’t know the road to Campton, 
and I do.” 

Mr. Stevens touched up his horse and journeyed on 
towards Campton, laughing at the joy which his own 
ignorance had given the poor witling. 

We often see this piece of folly repeated by those 
who consider themselves far enough from being idiots. 
They fancy themselves wise because they know a very 
little more than somebody else, “But they, measuring 
themselves among themselves, and comparing them- 
selves by themselves are not wise.’ The truly wise 
set up a lofty standard, then strive so earnestly to reach 
it that they have no time to watch for the failings of oth- 
ers. Finding themselves always so far beneath that 
standard, they learn humility, that rare virtue which 
finds no happiness in bringing down another's charac- 
ter to a level below our own. 


——_+o2+ —___—__ 
PRACTICAL JOKES. 


Boys often think it a very smart thing to get one of 
their number into some temporary difficulty, thereby 
causing an embarrassment of behavior which greatly 
excites their mirth and ridicule, though often the poor 
boy who is the victim finds, like the frogs in the fable, 
that although it is sport to them it is death to,him; in 
other words, being the butt of his fellows wounds his 
feelings and makes him truly wretched, while the en- 
joyment that arises from the suffering of another is in- 
deed fleeting pleasure. 

Two years ago the writer of this article attended a 
picnic, where the children were ranged around tables 
and waited upon by kind ladies, who furnished them 
With an abundance ©f good things. All seemed happy 
and contented except one little boy, who, sad and si- 
lent, stood apart from the rest. “He has been forgot- 
ten,” I thought, and drew the attention of the lady 
nearest me to the child. 

“There is a little boy who looks wistfully at the cakes 
and pies,” I said, “but he seems to be eating nothing.” 

“Why, do you not know that he cannot eat?” the 
lady asked in evident surprise, and then she told me his 
sad story. Here it is: 

Two boys were playing together in a back yard of a 


dwelling where one of them lived. They had every 
thing to make their lives pleasant—friends, fortune, 
health, and no future was brighter than theirs. As they 
ran through the yard, one of them stopped a moment 
before a vat of dark, clear liquid, and asked his play- 
mate what it was. 

“T know!” was the reply, “taste it.” 

“Ts it good ?” 

“Yes, real food; taste it!” 

The little fellow put his mouth down and took one 
swallow of the liquid. It was strong lye, and it shrank 
the membranes of his throat and destroyed his palate 
and from that day to this he has never eaten o solid 
food. Bread, broth, or sugar and water is all the nour- 
ishment his feeble life receives. The story is true. It 
was @ cruel joke, and the boy that perpetrated it will 
— repent it, for it will yet probably cost a human 
life. 

Some boys were playing on a frozen pond that had 
several spots of weak ice. One of the boys tied his 
skates together and whirled them to the centre of one 
of them, where he left them iying.- “Just wait,” he said 
to a boy near, “till Joe Burke comes down, and we'll 
have some fun!” 

Joe was a small, poorly-dressed boy, who suffered 
much at the hands of his elder and more knowing com- 
panions. When he came to the pond the boy to whom 
the skates belonged was sitting on the ice looking quite 
forlorn. “If I only had my skates I’d go home,” he 
was saying. ‘May be you will just run over and get 
them, Joe, like a good fellow; there they are,” pointing 
to the spot. Joe, who was possessed of an accommoda- 
ting spirit, ran briskly to get them, and, as the other 
boy had planned and foreseen, broke through the ice, 
that was only strong enough to bear the skates, and got 
a thorough wetting. There was great laughter at his 
rueful face as he scrambled out, but he was poor, and 
had no clothes to exchange for his wet ones.’ The cold 
and dampness struck into his feeble frame, and he died 
in less than a month; of typhus fever, the physicians 
said, but the drenching “for fun” sowed the seeds, 

I have related two practical jokes, with the results. 
They were not so very funny, after all. Even if they 
had not ended so peeve you have only to imagine 
what your feelings wou d ‘be in such positions, and 
avoid an amusement that has for its foundation even 
the temporary unhappiness of a fellow-being. There 
are a thousand sports that involve no peril or suffering. 
Embrace them all to the entire exclusion of such ques- 
tionable pleasures as practical jokes.—Christian Times 
and Witness. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE LITTLE PET PLANT, 


A florist a sweet little blossom espied; 

Which bloomed, like its ancestors, by the roadside. 

Its sweetness was simple, its colors were few; 

Yet the blossom looked fair in the spot where it grew. 

The florist beheld it, and cried, “I'll enchant 

The botanical world with a sight of this plant: 

Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully nursed; 

It shall charm all the world, though I met with it first 
Under a hedge.” 





He carried it home to his hot-house with care, 

And cried, **Though the rarest exotics are there, 

My little pet plant, when I've nourished its stem, 

In tint and in fragrance shall imitate them, 

Though none shall suspect from the roadside it came. 

*‘Rodum sidum’ V'll call it,—a beautiful name. 

While botanists look through their glasses, and view 

Its beauties, they'll never suspect that it grew 
Under a hedge.” 


This little pet plant, when it shook off the dirt 

Of its own native roadside, began to be pert, 

And tossed its small head; for, perceiving that none 

But exotics were round it, it thought itself one. 

As a wild-flower, all would have owned it was fair, 

And praised it, though handsomer blossoms were there; 

But when it assumes hot-house airs, we see through’ 

The forced tints of its hues, and suspect that it grew 
Under a hedge. 


In the byways of life, O, how many there are, 
Who, being born under some fortunate star, 
Assisted by friends, or by meanness, grow rich, 
And bloom in a hot-house instead of a ditch! 
And, while they disdain not their own simple stem, 
The honors they grasp may gain honors for them; 
But when, like the pet plant, such people grow pert, 
We soon trace them to their original dirt 

Under a hedge. 


+> 
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LITTLE JOSEPH. 
Translated from the French for the Companion. 

A poor little Parisian named Joseph, lost his father 
and his mother at the early age of seven. 

They had brought him up in the right way, for little 
Joseph said to himself, I will not beg, for “‘in all labor 
there is profit.” 

So he presented himself at a printing office, and going 
up to the master workman, he said, 

“Monsieur, 1am hungry. I have not eaten a mouth- 
ful for two days. Will you give me some work ?”’ 

“Why don’t your parents take care of that ?”” demand- 
ed the master. 

“T have no parents ;” was the mournful reply. 

“My child,” studying the little figure pityingly, 
“What can you do?” 

“T will do every thing that you wish, Monsieur. I will 
run of errands, black your boots, buy all your tobacco.” 

“Ah, well,” said the printer, laughing, ‘there are fif- 
teen centimes; go and buy me a half ounce of tobacco.” 

Fifteen centimes is a small sum of money, not more 
than four cents of our money, and no doubt the printer 
thought, “He is a sharp little beggar. I shall never see 
my tobacco.” . 

In ten minutes the child returned. “Here, sir, is 
your half ounce of tobacco, and five centimes in change. 
Have you any thing more for me to do?” 

The man was touched. Tears filled his eyes at such 
an exhibition of zeal and honesty. He gave Joseph 
something to eat and sent him into his work-shop. 

Little Josie immediately began to clean it up with 
great activity and care. This was too much for the 
workmen. Their hearts were moved by the same ten- 
der pity which their master had felt. Silently they 
made up a sum of money and gave it to Joseph. 

The day’s work over Joseph disappeared, but he re- 
turned very early in the morning and resumed his 
work. 

The master, astonished, asked, ‘Petit Joe,” (an en- 
dearing diminutive,) “where did you sleep ?” 

“O, sir, I go to the house of some poor person and 
ask to pass the night. Sometimes they refuse me, 
sometimes they give me a little straw in a corner.” 

Such frankness, such sweetness, such innocent re- 
plies, such a zeal to be useful, completely won the heart 
of the printer and his wife. They took him into their 
hearts, prepared a little chamber and a bed for him, and 











for a year and a half tHis child has been so intelligent 


and so useful that the chief printer, Vaugerard, says 
that he more than earns his board and clothing. 

This poor orphan confided in God. Instead of beg- 
ging, he recalled 'God’s promise, “I will feed the. or- 
phans,” and by taking God’s word for his guide he was 
saved from a life of idleness and degradation. 








NO PIANIST WILL FAIL TO ADMIT 
That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction in Piano-forte 





8. : 
‘VERY YEAR,—a sale which no similar k has e 
t is adapted alike to the Te tee, and to the oldest, to the begin- 
ner, for lessons, and to the amateur, for general pra 
Price $3,75. Solid by all Music Dealers, Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
21—tf 277 Washington Street. 


ctice. | €2za, and Consumptive and Asthmatic complaints. 
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A Worp To THE WISE.—If to “be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed,” we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and possibly Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 
dicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the bes¢remedy ever 
discovered, Don't fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
2% cents, and it will cure. 16—6w- 








Covcus.—The administration of medicinal preparations in the 
form of a lozenge is of ail modes the most eligible and convenient, 
more especially as regards a Coven Remepy. “Brown's Bron- 


LD | chéal Troches’ or Cough Lozenges allay irritation, which induces 


. giving instant relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Infiu- 
21—lw 





ae, CHOLERA Morsvs, DysENTERY, DiaRRH@A, Summer 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 


SON, Jr. & Co., No. 188 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6meow 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either Famity Use or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Kecent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the Ne 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential to a PERFECT 
MopeERN SEWING MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principal offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New Yorx. 

P. S.-dhis Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BuTToN-HoLE MACHINE in the world, and to warrant the 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m 





PAIN-KILLER.—Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mor- 
tals, as inevitable as death itself, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Though we do not subscribe to this doctrine in all its 
length and breadth, believing that our pains, aches and sicknesses 
are the result of our own folly, our violation of nature’s laws as 
they have been instituted by the CreatOr, still it is undeniable 
that the race has degenerated, and that all of us bear about us the 
seeds of disease as they have followed the great law of hereditary 
descent. Therefore it is important that remedial agents should 
be at hand to be used on an emergency, and when the seminal 
principle lodged in the system shall develope itself, and we be 
madé to feel the excruciating agonies of pain, or the depressing 
influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in the Pain Killer of our fellow-towns- 
men, Perry Davis & Son, whose fame has extended to the ends 
of the earth, and whose names are blessed even from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. The Pain Killer has made the 
circuit of the globe. Amid the eternal ices of the polar regions, 
or beneath the intolerable and burning sun of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. Under all latitudes, from -the 
one extreme to the other, suffering humanity has found relief 
from many of its ills. The wide and broad area over which this 
medicine has spread, attests its value and potency. No other has, 
to our knowledge, been so universally and favorably received. 
From a small beginning, without any adventitious aids, the Pain 
Killer has passed gradually along. It has made its own highway, 
solely by its virtues. 

Such unexampled success and popularity has brought others in- 
to the field, who have attempted to eclipse the original. But we 
are pleased to know that their efforts hfe proved fruitless. Un- 
der similarity of name they have attempted to usurp the good will 
of the people, and turn it to their own and dish ity. 
But the people, true to the one who was their real benefactor, 
have, in the main, stood by the original; the impostors and their 
nostrums have sunk into oblivion and merited contempt. 

The Pain Killer derives much of its popularity from the sim- 
Plicity attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value in a fam- 
ily. The various diseases which may be reached by it, and in 
t ipi stages eradicated, are among those which are pecu- 
liarly fatal, if suffered to run; but the curative magic of this prep- 
aration at once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfills the conditions of a popular medicine, Stick to it, there- 
fore; 7 the original and genuine.—Providence Times. 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 

ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Bald 3; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 

THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

_ STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 

fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street..,...New York. 


PYLE’S of—K. SOAP. 


THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartarand Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
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P &c., are a bar ba and more general cause of suffering 
and mortality during the Summer months thanjall the other ail- 
ments bined, especially among child Yet there is a sim- 
pie. safe and sure remedy, that may be given the most delicate 

nfant or strong man, purely vegetable, containing no opiates or 
tics, and very p to the taste, which has been tested 
by thousands during the past eighteen years, and all as one unite 
in pronounging it superior to any thing ever before tried. Asiatic 
Cholera in 1854 was readily cured by it. These statements are 
facts, well attested by a cloud of witnesses, in circular, sent te 
any one desiring it, and the medicine is guarantied as above rep- 
resented, or no pay. t 
Dr. H. V. BICKNELL's DYSENTERY Syrup is the article. Pre. 
pared only by Edward Sutton, of Providence, R. I., and will be 
turnished by all dealers in medicine, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. of 
Boston, and Demas Barnes & Co., of New York, General Agents. 
20—m 











DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
. WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER -CCOMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Boitles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


b—-6m BOSTON. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
ELAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AXD— 
No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 


Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


At 
1s REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natura] and beautifu 


cone REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


inal color.” 
— REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
46—ly 





ge™ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Ts a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effectual antidote for diseases bari say is reputed to 
cure. Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer 
from Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove, as this has, of immense service 

this large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by experi- 
ment on. many of the worst cases to be found in the following 
complaints: _ 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- 


worm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and 
are often soon cured by this ExTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparil- 
la, while it was not. When you have used AYER's-ethen. and 
not till then, you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. 
For minute particulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you 
to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent below named 

ratis to all who call for it. 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, 
Jaundice, og In ition, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, 
Headache, Piles, Rheuma' Heartburn arising from Disor- 
dered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are si coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world 

urposes of a family physic. 





16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Frauk@in, N. Y. 


for all i s 
Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all druggists. 21—2m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 














. Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One DoHar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








EAGLES IN ARMS. 


Every one must have observed how prominent are 
beasts and birds of prey in the arms of nations, and of 
individuals. Among beasts, the lion has the first place ; 
among birds, the eagle. According to some authorities, 
the lion’s courage has ever been much overrated; and 
others say that the eagle is an absolute coward! Such 
was not the opinion of men in old days; and the lion 
and the eagle were promoted to the first places in her- 
aldry, because it was supposed that they were the bold- 
est, the strongest, and the most magnanimous of beasts 
and of birds, and hence best qualified to be emblems of 
the great of the earth,—who, it is hardly necessary to 
say, have not always been the boldest, the strongest, 
and the most magnanimous of men. 

The eagle has been the chief favorite, and isso at 
present. ‘Where the slain are, there is she ;” is said of 
the eagle in Job,—and rulers of the world delight in 
destruction, or in threatening it. The Roman eagle 
will be remembered as long as history. The Romans 
adopted the eagle from the Etruscans. It wasa bird 
that, according to the poet, “shook destruction from its 
plume on nation, throne, and king.” It flew over the 
greater part of the then known world. Originally, the 
Roman legions had four ensigns, namely, the eagle, the 
wolf, the boar, and the horse; but Caius Marius in the 
Cimbrian war, about a century before Christ, annulled 
all but the eagle; and though each legion continued to 
have its own particular private emblem made of wood 
or silver, every legion had a golden eagle, which took 
precedence. The legionaries erected temples to their 
eagles, and worshipped them as if they were a sort of 
divinities. This kind of profane worship is not alto- 
gether unknown even among Christian men. The Ro- 
man eagle was not made of gold till late in the imperial 
times. Previously it was of silver. 

Modern nations have beer partial to the eagle as an 
emblem, and, not content with representations of the 
bird as drawn from nature, they have created specimens 
of it such as nature never has any warrant for their 
doing. Thus the Byzantine Cesars sported the double- 
headed eagle, to indicate that they were lords of the 
Eastern World and of the West, though they had no 
power in the latter from an early period of their exist- 
ence; and their eastern dominions were, latterly, re- 
duced to very narrow limits. The Russian double- 
headed eagle is the Byzantine bird. A Russian czar 
married a Greek lady four hundred years ago, who was 
or affected to be, heir to the Greek emperors, whose 
dominions had just been swallowed by the Turks; and 
therefore he adopted the Greek arms, which many sup- 
pose will one day be restored by Russian armies to 
Constantinople. The double-headed eagle was adopted 

by the German emperors a hundred years before it was 
known to the Russians; and when the German empire 
ceased to exist, some sixty years since, it passed to the 
newly-created Austrian empire. The Germans took the 
eagle because of their dominion being the ‘“‘Holy Ro- 
man Empire,” which three words, it has been wittily 
said, contain three lies, as there was nothing holy, noth- 
ing Roman, and nothing imperial in their empire. The 
Russian eagle is single-headed. All three of these ea- 
gies are biack, and are displayed on yellow or golden 
fields. The Russian and Austrian standards dre so 
much alike that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them by a careless glance. But, as has been said, 
“there is a marked difference between them. The Rus- 
sian eagle holds the sceptre in its right talon and the 
globe in its left. The Austrian eagle is reversed,— 
namely, the globe in the right talon and a sceptre and a 
sword in its left. The Austrian bird is in a perilous po- 
sition; the sword and the sceptre in the left talon are 
held out at an elevation of about forty-five degrees, and 
are manifestly too heavy for the strength of the animal, 
and those emblems of imperial and military power are 
pictorially falling from its grasp!” Prussia’s eagles are 
single-headed, but she has two whole eagles, the black 
eagle, and the red. The Poles had a white eagle, but 
the three black eagles tore the white bird to pieces. 
Napoleon I. adopted the eagle, but it was disused after 
his fall. The Gallic cock was the French bird in Louis 
Philippe’s time. Napoleon III. restored the eagle. The 
emblem of the United States is a white-headed eagle, er- 
roneously called the bald eagle. It is the name of our 
largest gold coin, and is the device of the order of the 
Cineinnati. Dr. Franklin, who is supported by Audu- 
bon, says that Americans were wrong in adopting the 
eagle as their emblem, as he is mean and cowardly, and 
a thief, living by plunder and at the expense of bolder 
birds than himself. He bears a bundle of arrows in one 
talon, emblematic of the strength there is in union, and 
in the other an odive-branch. He flies with outstretched 
wings, and is a natural bird, at all events, with the 
head that-properly belongs to him. The emblem of the 
Mexican Republic is an eagle and a cactus, commemo- 
rative of an incident in the early history of the Aztecs. 
‘Whether the Mexican eagle is to meet with the fate of 
that of Poland, we shall soon know. The eagles of 

France and Austria are flying hard after him, but he 

may be saved by the exertions of our eagle—who may 

at last devour him. 
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THE LAPLANDER. 


It was winter market at Lockmock, and the place was 
crowded with Laps, who had come down to sell their 
skins, &c,, and buy their summer necessaries; and I 
had a ve 
these little vagabonds when they were out for a spree, 
and it is neediess to say that two-thirds of them were 
drunk, for, like all other bashmen, who perhaps never 
see a glass of spirits for six months, they do not lose 
their time when they come down to 4 town or a place 
where spirits are to be got. It would be searcely worth 





good opportunity of observing the habits of 


landers. Every child of ten years old must be familiar ' 
with their dress and their habits, from what he has 

read; but 1 may add that the original Lap, in his frow- | 
zy old reindeer pelts and dirty old peaked blue cap, 

scarcely realizes the idea we have formed of the Lap- 
lander whom we have seen depicted in story-books. 

In the winter their whole dress is formed of reindeer- , 
skin, except the cap, which, in all we saw, was: high | 
and peaked like a sugar-loaf, and of blue cloth. But I, 
believe the Laps of each district have their peculiar | 
dress. Men and women dress nearly alike, and as in, 
both the straight hair flows lankly down the back and | 
sides of the head, anf as I never observed any beards 
or whiskers among them, it is hard at first sight to dis- 
tinguish a man from a woman. The dress is rather in 
Bloomer style—a short skin coat, generally with the | 
hair outside, buckled round the middle, and a pair of 
tanned reindeer breeches. These breeches are fastened 
round the ankle, and a pair of tanned reindeer boots, 
fashioned much like a Chinese shoe, with peaked and 
turned-up toes, are drawn over them; and a long list 
thong, wound thickly round the top of the boot, ren- 
ders them nearly perfectly water proof. What surprised 
me was, that in the depth of winter their necks are al- 
ways bare; and this is the case generally throughout 
Sweden. They wear no stockings, but in lieu thereof 
these boots, which are roomy; are stuffed full of soft 
hay. This kept their feet always warm; and the soles 
being rather pliable, no shoe in the world could be bet- 
ter adapted for climbing the rugged fells. Body linen 
I don't believe they wear; but I never examined one 
to see. They have splendid gloves, like mittens, some 
of them ornamented with great taste. The summer dress 
is much after the same fashion, only the material, at 
least of the coat (for both men and women stick to the 
skin breeches all the year round,) is of a coarse blue | 
cloth—in the richer Laps ornamented with silver braid. | 
A pair of long snow-skates, or “skidders,” (without 
which the Lap could do nothing in winter) a spear with 
a four-edged spike a foot long, as sharp in the edges 
a razor, on a stout six-foot aspen shaft, an old 
skin knapsack on his back, which holds his provisions 
and ail his personal gear; a rude case-knife at his side, 
and a little iron pipe in his mouth—form the Laplan- 
der’s winter equipment. 














VARIETY. 





THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


All around the open door ° 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you'll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low, sweet humming; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


More welcome than the flowers, 
In Summer's pleasant hours; 
The gentle crow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 
When you're numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy Spring I'll come 
And deck your silent home; 
Creeping, silently creeping every where. 


My humble song of praise 
Most gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land; 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


THE YOUNG HIGHWAYMAN. 


The following extraordinary affair happened during 
the period of James II.’s reign, in the family of a Kent- 
ish baronet, whose descendants still flourish, many of 
them in alliance wifh some of the first houses in the 
kingdom : 

“A gentleman had been staying on a visit with the 
baronet in question, and when leaving, behaved very 
liberally to the domestics, having distributed amongst 
them a more than usual amount of money. He was to 
proceed on his journey alone, on horseback, and just as 
he was putting his foot in the stirrup to start, the groom, 
who assisted him, and had been a sharer in his bounty, 
contrived to approach him closely, and whisper, unper- 
ceived, this warning in his ear: 

“ ‘See if your } cower be loaded, as soon as you are 
gone beyond the domain.’ 

“The gentleman, while ridin 
and to his astonishment, found that the charges had 
been withdrawn. He at once reloaded the weapons, 
placing a bullet in each. 

“By night time he reached Wrotham Heath, and on 
coming upon it, he was stopped by a masked and 
mounted highwayman, who rode up to him fearlessly 
and levelled a pistol at his head, intimating that he 
must have his oe. The gentleman fired instantly 
in self-defence, and his assailant fell dead. To gallop 
to the nearest habitation and give the alarm was the 
work of a few minutes on the part of the traveller. 
“He returned with men and lights to the spot, when, 
on taking the mask from the bleeding corpse of the 
highwayman, he, to his horror, discovered him to be no 
other than the son of the baronet whose hospitality he 
had so recently been enjoying; this son had, of course, 
been one of his friendly and social companions during 
his stay. 

“An inquest ‘was held, when it was found out that it 
was indeed the baronet’s son—a gambler, ruined ‘by 

lay—who had been in the custom of adopting this ne- 
arious plan for recruiting his finances. He was the 
robber of his father’s guests.” 


——_—_+o+—____ 
SAMBO AND THE FARMER. 


An old farmer, who feared neither God nor man, had 
hired a devout negro, and to get some Sunday work 
out of him, he would always plan a case of necessity on 
a Saturday, and on Sunday he would put that point to 
the man’s conscience. One morning old Sambo proved 
refractory ; “he would work no more on Sundays.” 

The master then arg with him that it was a case 
of necessity, that the Scriptures allowed a man to get 
= of a pit on the Sabbath day a beast that had fallen 

n 





on, forthwith did so, 


“Yes, massa,” rejoined Sambo, “‘but not if he spend 
de Saturday in diggin’ de pit for de very purpose!’ 


—__+or —___—_- 


A pown-zast Yankee, seeing an alligator for the 
first time on the Mississippi River, with his mouth open, 
exclaimed, “Well, he aint what you may eall a handsome 
—_— But he’s got a good deal of openness when he 

es.” 





Ir is not an unusual thing to hear sentimental young 
ladies singing, ““Who will Care for Mother now ?” but if 
you'll look in at the back door you will see the old lady 





while to waste much space in a description of the Lap- 


Macore K&Arney, a servant girl living in Pacific; 
Street, Brooklyn, in attempting to fill a lighted kero- 
sene lamp, set the fluid on fire. Becoming frightened, 
she managed to set her clothes on fire, and then ran | 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Not A WuIskrY PREPARATION.) 


shrieking about the house in such a manner that no one | HOOFLAND’S 

could give her any assistance, and the result was that | 

= a eee 80 badly that she died in the course of GERMAN BITTERS 
e night. 
A story is told of the revenge taken by a Nantucket WILL CURE 

ship-master against a United States Consul, who was DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 

very rarely found in his office, although upon his sign | 

were these words, “In from ten to one.” The indignant resulting from any cause whatever. 

captain, after trying to find the consul several days 

without success, took a paint brush and altered the) H 

official’s sign, so that it read, “Ten to one that he is not * 

in. PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
WueEn the brave Corporal Caithness was asked, after 

poe er A bef poms if he was = faa, Be ee INDUCED BY 

“‘Afraid! why I was in a’ the battles of the Peninsula!” EVERE 

And having it explained that the question related to a | 5 HARDSHIPS, 

fear of losing the day: ‘Na, na; I did na fear that. I EXPOSURE, 

was only afraid we should be a’ killed before we had FEVERS, 

time to win it.” “SB -= 


A Cit1zEN of New Hartford tells that the first time 
he attended church, he, a little four year old, was seat- | 
ed ina pew. Upon coming home he was asked what) 
he did in church, when he replied, “I went into a cup- 
board, arid took a seat on the shelf.” 


“Mamma,” said Harry, a bright little fellow of three, 
who had bitten into a large cavity ina doughnut, in- 
stead of getting a good mouthful as he anticipated, 
“please give me another doughnut; this aint a good 
one; it’s all weared out.” 


WHEN you see a man on a moonlight ae trying to} 
convince his shadow that it is improper to follow a gen- 
tleman, you may be sure it is high time for him to join 
a temperance society. 


An Irishman on board a vessel at the point of found- 
ering, being desired to go on deck as she was going 
down, replied that he had no wish to go up there “‘to 
see himself drown.” | 


A MAN should never be ashamed to own that he has | 
been in the wrong, which is saying, in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 


*Do not pity him; he is guilty.” Harsh and revolt- 
ing words! He is guilty, and it is this that draws out 
my tenderest compassion. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Visible and Invisible. 


Write with French chalk on a looking-glass; wipe it with a 
handkerchief, and the lines will disappear; breathe on it, and 
they will reappear. “This alternation will take place for a great 
number of times, and after the lapse of a considerable period. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Scripture Puzzle. 


What parent by his son was overreached? 

Who trembled when a greut apostle preached? 
What Syrian monarch made the tribes succumb? 
Who prayed with fervor while her voice was dumb? 
What was the royal title Jacob gained? 

Whose fearful vision was at length explained? 

Who spoke with wondrous wisdom, though a youth? 
Who heard, and acted on, the first untruth? 

Who stern reproved a monarch for his fault? 

Who healed the waters with a cruse of salt? 

Who fled to Midian from an angry king? 

What kind of pigeon must the patriarch bring? 
What was the name Manasseh's mother bore? 

Who touched the ark of God, and breathed no more? 
Who was a hunter and a man of might? 

Who did a stripling vanquish in the fight? 

Where has the greatest storm of hail occurred? 
Where was the voice of bitter weeping heard? 
Whose coming gladdened much the heart of Paul? 
What was the mount on which a curse must fall? 
Who from a window in his stumber fell? 

Who did in works of charity excel? 

Who to display his treasures proudly sought? 
Whose head to David was by traitors brought? 
Who “chose the better part,” and held all others nought.” 


Those who have read these lines with care 
Will find a precept written there, 

By which they now have power to prove 
They join in works of Christian love. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 4, 5, 9 is an animal. 

My 6, 7 is a pronoun. 

My 3, 10, 4, 8 is a vegetable. 
My 1, 2, 6 is a boy's nickname. 
My whole is a western city. 


4. 


Complete, I am a well-known fish 
That often proves a favorite dish; 
Remove a hundred, then you'll find, 
Transposed, I often stop mankind. 


5. 


My whole I have often seen 
Rise from his humble bed, 
And heard his joyous song 
As towards heaven he sped. 
But now, dear reader, please take off his head, 
Life # contained when all around was dead. 


Conundrums. 


When is Echo like a visiting acquaintance? 
your call. 

Why is an pa soap boiler like the fabled Phenix? Because 
he rose from his ashes. 

What islands in the Mediterranean often remind you of women 
atsea? The Cyclades, (sick ladies.) 

What is that which every one wishes to have, and which he 
wishes to get rid of as soon as he obtains it? A keen appetite. 


When she returns 


thyme, (¢éme.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. I saw ten thousand men on parade. ([Ice-oar-tent-house- 
and-men-on-pa-aid.] 





2. Rich-ard 1.—E-bro—Li-ma—Eu-phrates. RICHELIEU. 
3. Foot-Boot-Coo-Soot-Toot-Rote-Cote-Root. 
4. The trees must be planted thus: 
1\ 
\ 
— ae 








What perfume is most injurious to beauty? The essence of 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
So.prens, CiTIzENS, MaLE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR YOUTH, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


‘This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that ts 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


FE 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Aclaity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difti- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Sut- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dinaness of Vis- 


fon, Dots or Webs betore the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imagiaings of Evil, and great Depression ot Spirits. 
_ 

REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains nu Rum or Whiskey, 

and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic inthe World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 
From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 


Philadelphia. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, aud 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hootland’s German 
Litters were recommended by persons who had tried them, and 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters imiuced me to try them. 
I must contess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,"’ whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community ui 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, I fear, is to make many a 


contirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt aad 
gratifying. I feel that I have derived great and permanent bevels 
from the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRILED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Asststant Editor Christian 
, Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as 4 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 

From the many resp ble r dati given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them a trial. After 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach, D. MERRIGE. 





N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentoten and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom!- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system whe? 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. I have also recommended them to several of my friends, wl) 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappef 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
SINGLE BorTLe Oyv DOLLAR, oR A HALF Doz. For $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be tut 
off by any of. the intoxicating preparations that may be offere in 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND ‘MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,] 
PROPRIETORS. 








at the washtub caring for the whole family. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in the United 
Btates. ° S—lyeop 
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